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A MIGHTY WORK DONE. 


Ss" years ago Russia, the representative of 

the Greek Church, emancipated her 
twenty-five millions of serfs ; five years ago the 
United States, the representative of the Saxon 
or Protestant Church, set free a population of 
four millions of slaves; and now Brazil, the 
representative of the Latin Church, and the 
last great stronghold of slavery, liberates her 
three millions of bondmen. ‘This Brazilian 
emancipation is, however, partly conditional. 
All slaves are to be free at the end of twenty 
years, and all children born hereafter of slave- 
parents are to be free at birth. Here we have 
thirty-two millions of human beings released 
from the power of an organized selfishness.—- 
In effect nearly every thirtieth man, woman 
and child of the entire population of the world, 
is made freer to enter into voluntary associa- 
tions, and carve his own or her own destiny. 
This is certainly a wonderful, mighty piece of 
work for one six years. The devil with all 
his host has retreated along the whole length 
of his line, and fallen back upon his second par- 
allel. Hehas been hard pressed. We may 
be sure that evil is doomed, and that the love, 
joy and peace of heaven are not far distant. 
Let us now believe in the kingdom of Heaven ; 
let us work for it, and let us realize it. 


TRUTH’S TWOFOLD TEMPER. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N., February 4, 1867. 


E have described the state of heart 
produced by conversion as one that is 
sensitive, sympathetic, and open to love. We 
must discriminate between a soft heart as thus 
described, and mere foolish, false benevolence. 
I have no doubt that the right state of the 
heart is one in which extremes meet—in which 
there is unutterable delicacy, sensitiveness, 
pity, sympathy and benevolence, combined 
with ability to endure and to inflict suffering 
far beyond that shown by surgeons and sol- 
diers. In other words, you may say there is a 
perfect combination of softness and hardness. 
And if any one asks how such opposites can 
be found together, I should answer that the 
hardness which is necessary to qualify a per- 
son to be thoroughly and cruelly faithful, is 


the very means of giving effect to his pity, 
benevolence and softness of heart. You love 
your child, and your heart yearns over it with 
unutterable longing for its good. Yet if you 
are wise in your longing, you will be ready to 
inflict on it any amount of temporary suffering 
which will do it good. Benevolence short of 
this is limited. 

Christ teaches us the practice of sharp faith- 
fulness to ourselves in the most tremendous 
terms. “If thy right eye offend thee, pluck 
it out... .If thy right hand offend thee, cut it 
off.” ‘He that loveth his life, shall lose it.” 
This terrible disregard of ourselves in a super- 
ficial sense, is made the indispensable condition 
of faithfulness and benevolence to ourselves. 
Certainly the same principle is true with ref- 
erence to our children, and all those on whom 
we can expend our benevolence. 


Softness of heart, which comes by true con- 
version to God, does not disqualify us either 
for suffering criticism ourselves, or for in- 
flicting it on others. On the contrary it quali- 
fies us for those very things. In God the two 
attributes of pity and sternness are perfectly 
combined. ‘‘ Godislove;” ‘* God is light ;” 
and for the reason that he is light, his love 
knows when to assume the form of maternal 
kindness, and when to assume the form of sacri- 
ficial execution. It is love in one case as 
much as in the other. It is the soft heart 
using the necessary steel. 

In the work of salvation there are always 
two spirits to be regarded, viz., the spirit of 
the person who is to be saved, and the evil 
spirit that he is to be saved from. In many 
cases these are intimately combined. We want 
to know how God faces that combination—what 
kind of feelings he has towards it. We want 
to know how Jesus Christ felt when he met 
the maniac. How did he cast out devils? 
What is the attitude of spirit in which to face 
evil in humanity? How can we become me- 
diums of God’s power of ejectment? Here 
are men’s souls and bodies all around us, that 
are in possession of thedevil by sin and dis- 
ease ; and the possession is a false and un- 
righteous one. Itis a fraud. The devil has 
no business with the bodies and souls that God 
made and that belongto him. It is certainly 
a righteous thing that ejectment should take 
place, and that we should assist in it. Yet it 
takes a skillful lawyer to carry through an 
action of ejectment ; and so the work of salva- 
tion is an intricate affair. It won’t do to look 
at that combination with merely natural mercy 
and kindness ; for the devil in it does not ap- 
preciate kindness, and would only abuse it. 





You will not cast out the devil by mere mercy. 


On the other hand it will not do to face that 
combination with mere combativeness. In 
that attitude you are treating the whole com- 
bination as though it was the devil, and ignor- 
ing the man, ignoring the part to be saved, to 
which mercy is appropriate. 

How are we totreat it? What is to be the 
state of our hearts? We must learn com- 
pound action. There must be most intense 
love and hatred acting together. God’s 
method is to let loose love and wrath at once, 
to send food and gunpowder into the same cita- 
del. That is the art we are to learn of him. 

I sometimes think that the art of casting 
out devils was lost to the world since the time 
of Christ and the Primitive Church, from a mis- 
take about this matter. You see plenty of 
action in one or the other of these modes.— 
There is a great deal of soft, sentimental be- 
nevolence going on the one hand, and a great 
deal of wrath, fury, and sharpness are abroad on 
the other ; but their true combination is rarely 
seen. Perhaps it is easy for persons to come 
into one of these lines at one time, and into 
the other at another time. But what is want- 
ed to jerk the devil out of a man at one stroke 
as Christ did, is the compound action that will 
love and hate at once. 


DIOTREPHIASIS. 
VI. 
EUPHEMIA—THE GREAT MOTHER. 

NEIDA letters mention a recent visitor 

who appears to have been specially afilict- 

ed with the Diotrephian malady. Her card 
reads on one side—‘ Mrs. 8. A. Kilbourn, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, May 7, 1867 ;” and on the 
other side—* Sophronia Abbee, or Euphemia, 
Angel name.” Her general appearance and 
conduct we are told, bordered on the insane. 
“Her eyes had a wild and unearthly look. 
She wore her hair, which was quite short, tied 
up in a knot on the back side of her head, 
with the ends hanging down. She was not 
seen to smile while she remained at Oneida 
(nearly two days), but would sit through the 
heartiest laughs with unchangeable gravity.” 
She stated that for ten years she had traveled 
and lectured most of the time. She claimed 
the possession of great spiritual insight and 
foresight, with power to heal the sick and the 
insane. She professed great skill in teaching 
music on an improved plan, and volunteered 
to impart her musical wisdom to the Commu- 
nity. While at Oneida she spent much of 
her time in giving her written opinion of her 
own mission, and also of the position and state 





of the Community, in language not easily un- 
derstood by ordinary minds. Some of her 
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communications have been forwarded to us. 
The following is a lecture notice : 

Mrs. 8. A. Kilbourn, from Mt. Pleasant Iowa, will 
lecture on the principles of Science generally, begin- 
ning with a letter, asyllable,a word, and the names 
of thirteen varieties of scientific thought, begin- 
ning with the same letter, forming an interesting 
scale of melody. 


13. Mnemonica, Indigo, BF. 
12. Melody, Black, B. 
11. Moderation, n Light Purple, A#. 
10. Mystery, o Purple, A. 
9. Masonry, es Crimson, G#. 
8. Music, < Scarlet. G. 
7. Mind, ~ Light Orange, F#. 
6. Money, ° Orange, F. 
5. Matrimony, ~ Yellow, E. 
4. Manners, fee] Light Green, D#. 
8. Men, io) Green, D. 
2. Ma, Light Blue, Cx. 
1. M, Blue, C. 


To the question addressed her, ‘* Who is the 
Angel Euphemia?’’ she replied : 

The great and powerful harvesting Archangel of 
harmony as her name given denoteth, who seeth at 
a glance the inmosts of all spirit intelligences, and 
seizes first, the governing key of the soul, which 
gives the note of concord or discord that tests the 
degree of union to the Christ power according to 
the laws of wisdom. Her goings-forth hath been 
from of old, from everlasting, before this planet had 
a birth among the stars. 

She hath prepared a circle of mediums, or media- 
tors ‘who are seers and seeresses of which she is 
the central magnet, to see and understand all the 
mysterious workings of spirit circles in harmony 
and out of harmony with the revealed word of the 
Lord, in any degree of development, that there 
may come forth in the New Creation, perfect order 
and beauty, as well as intelligence, on the great 
principles of the resurrected life. She hath many 
doors to the various apartments of her palace. But 
to the grand entrance of the Holy of Holies, there 
is but one only, viz: The great High Priest and 
King forevermore, Christ, the Messiah, in whose 
dual nature were blended the elements of both male 
and female for specific offices. The male, prepares 
the way for the female by the gathering-in of elements 
that must be appropriated each in its proper niche, 
for the perfect organization of a body in harmony 
with every principle in nature and grace that God 
hath been pleased to reveal to the reasoning mind ; 
hence Eupheria through the science of music, aims 
to bring the souls of allinto union, and thus gradu- 
ally form the grand anthem of Jubilee. 

The following is perhaps the most elaborate 
document prepared by Euphemia while at 


Oneida : 

To Jomn Humpnrey Noyes:—By the guidance 
of the angel Euphemia, with her numerous host, 
gathered from all nations to wait on the Lord in 
the great work of overthrowing the power of evil, 
in all its multiplied forms of manifestation, I have 
come into your midst to be a silent observer of the 
workings of a system of governmental union, handed 
down to you as the eliminator, from the wisdom- 
circles of the heavens, who find their harmony and 
note of music on some of the spiritual degrees of 
the scale of upward progression. But of the in- 
crease of Christ’s kingdom there will be no end; for 
as the human mind expands to perceive the grand 
plans that God hath established for the emancipa- 
pation of the race of Adam from the powers of evil 
there will, of necessity, be adopted modifications of 
government in harmony with divine law, existing in 
the great science of life. If in you centers the di- 
vine principle or magnet to hold the resurrecting 
circles of former existences in evil, there will, from 
theinterior action of divine law in thesoul, be a 
rallying to the Home for admission within its walis, 
as co-workers and laborers in the vineyard of the 
Lord. I have been led to travel extensively to take 
cognizance of the ripening harvest, and already I 
perceive the signs of whitening grain, and the Angel 


sendeth out commissions “to thrust in the sickle 





and reap.” The granaries are to be got in readiness 
for the great influx that will come rushing on, like a 
dread tornado, in its rapid march. What is to be 
done? If to youis given the key and the watch- 
word, wherefore delay to admit the hosts of God’s 
elect, who come up in this resurrection morn, in 
great tribulation, for they have truly washed their 
robes in the blood of the Cross. The measuring 
lines are given, to encompass the city of Refuge. 
The wall of defense must be reared. The daughter 
of Jerusalem must be proclaimed as the mother of Is- 
rael, who will bring to birth that body of principles 
that will form the basis of a mutualized Fraternity 
of peace and harmony, by union in Christ crucified 
and resurrected. Dost thou see the rising star of 
promise long since given, whose dominion shall be 
from sea to sea, and to the uttermost parts of the 
earth ? Yours for Truth and Humanity, 
SopHRonia A. KiBournN.” 

We offer the above as a contribution to Mr. 
Noyes’s Diotrephian Museum. As he prefers 
to abstain from dogmatic theorizing on this 
disease until a sufficient number of specimens 
have been accumulated to afford a basis for 
systematic study, we can but follow his exam- 
ple. Two comments are however, suggested by 
this case, viz., 1, that some fantastic doc- 
trine of correspondences often accompanies 
the Diotrephian distemper ; and 2, that one of 
its common symptoms is owl-eyed solemnity. 
Diotrephians, we suspect, like the rene 
example, seldom laugh. 


RAISING PEACHES. 

OTHING in the line of fruit-growing is 

easier, perhaps, than to produce a crop of 
peaches in a climate where the thermometer does 
not at any time indicate more than eight or ten 
degrees below zero; but to raise a crop in open 
ground, where the mercury sinks to twenty- 
eight or thirty degrees below, is not so easy; 
and to attempt such a thing might be thought 
chimerical. But reader, just wait a moment, 
until I can tell my story; then if I make 
out a favorable case, and by actual experiment 
prove the thing practicable, then others may 
take the hint, and go and do likewise. 

Three vears ago I purchased and set out one 
dozen one-year-old peach trees of choice varie- 
ties, and in the following manner: Holes were 
dug twelve feet apart in a line running north 
and south. The trees were then set inclining to 
the south, at an angle of about thirty-five degrees. 
The trees were next carefully bent down, and 
tied to a cross-bar placed at the proper dis- 
tance, and ten or twelve inches from the ground. 
This part of the work, however, should have 
been deferred until the latter part of the season. 
The trees were properly pruned, and the bran- 
ches spread out and tied to an additional bar, 
or to stakesdriven in the ground. These trees 
have since been kept in this position, tying 
down the main branches as they extended by 
growth, and covering them on the approach of 


»| winter with evergreen boughs and straw. At one 


time last winter the mercury sunk to twenty- 
eight degrees below zero on the ground where 
the trees stand. But on uncovering them this 
spring, they were found to be uninjured, and are 
now full of healthy-looking fruit-buds, ready to 
burst into bloom at the first favorable moment. 
Of course there is still some danger of losing 
the crop from late frosts; but this can only 
happen from neglect, as the trees are in a posi- 
tion in which they can be easily covered at any 


time, as we “had occasion to do a few nights 
since. Being apprehensive of injury from the 
freezing of the buds, on the night of the 2d in- 
stant, when ice was formed half an inch thick in a 
tub, we gave the trees a slight covering, and no 
harm ensued. 

But will it pay? This undoubtedly will be 
the first question asked by the shrewd Yankee, 
whose attention is for the first time called to 
this new method of cultivating the peach. Yes, 
we think so. And the amateur who is willing 
to be at some expense and pains-taking if he 
can be sure of getting a supply of nice peaches 
for his table, will certainly think so too. This 
mode may be found quite as profitable for mar- 
ket purposes as grape-growing, especially where 
the vines need to be laid down and covered in 
winter, and where peaches bring five dollars a 
bushel in market. The labor of taking care 
of a peach tree is not greater than that of prop- 
erly managing a grape vine. We shall see, 

Oneida, May 5 1867. , H. T. 


FRUIT VERSUS ROBINS. 


MONG the recent acts of the New York 
Legislature, I notice one, prohibiting the 

shooting of robins, or the destroying of their 
nests, from the first of February until the first 
of October, under a penalty of five dollars. In 
passing this Jaw, our legislators doubtless 
thought they were serving fruit-growers. In 
this case however, they have signally failed. 

The robin, according to my observation, de- 
vours more fruit in the course of the season, 
than all our other birds put together. Most of 
the birds, however, feed more or less on in- 
sects which are injurious to fruit, but not so 
with the robin. He lives until strawberry time 
almost entirely upon angle-worms, and the re- 
mainder of the season on fruit. From investi- 
gations undertaken by a Massachusetts Pomo- 
logical Society in 1865, we learn that scarcely 
an insect injurious to fruit, was found in the 
crop of the robin during the entire season. 

Robins are quite fond of cherries, and are a 
source of much annoyance and vexation to the 
fruit-grower. Severalyears ago I watched with 
some interest the fruiting of Coe’s Seedling, hav- 
ing four moderate-sized trees of that kind. But 
it was not until they had borne several crops, 
that I was able to test the fruit, as the robins 
somehow managed to get them just before 
they were ripe. 





In the raspberry field we find them not 
merely an annoyance, but a serious damage to 
the crop. As soon as the berries begin to ri- 
pen, these birds come in by scores and hun. 
dreds. It is astonishing what an amount of 
fruit they will devour. They are perfect gor- 
mandizers, and will fill themselves several times 
a day, until they are stupid and can hardly fly. 

It is frequently said that birds destroy but 
little fruit ; or at any rate, that they eat but a 
given quantity, and that to protect ourselves we 
must extend the area of our orchards. But where 
is the limit? According tomy observation, they 
increase in just the same ratio that we extend our 
fruit. In going through our raspberry planta- 
tion last year, I drove out, as near as I could 
judge, between four and five hundred robins: at 
onetime, The quantity of fruit each bird will 
devour daily if left alone, 1 am unable to say, 





but I think a pint is a moderate estimate; an- 
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other pint at least should be allowed for those 
they shake cff, making a quart for each; at 
twenty cents a quart, this flock of robins will 
destroy nearly one hundred dollars worth a day. 
This may possibly be too large an estimate ; 
but one of our horticulturists who had the 
care of picking and protecting the fruit last 
year, assures me that our six acres of raspber- 
ries would have been picked clean if left to the 
robins alone. 

After raspberries are gone, they resort to the 
vineyards, where the Delaware grape seems to be 
their favorite. The damage done here is of the 
most aggravating kind, as every bunch the robin 
eats of ismarred, and of course unfit for market. 

The remedy we have heretofore applied, has 
been the shot-gun. After a few dozen have 
been killed, the resttake “French leave ;” but 
as the law now stands, some other remedy must 
be sought. Who has one to suggest? 

Oneida, N. Y., May, 1867. 


B. B. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
OME one has lately said, that as a whole, 
the English language. is spoken with more 

purity in America than in England. He might 
have also said, that, owing to its having become 
so popularized on this continent, through facility 
of ‘intercourse, it contains grammatical errors 
that would not be tolerated in the best circles 
in England, indeed, which could not possibly 
find their way thither, from the fact that those 
circles are so inaccessible to the illiterate— 
Such mistakes as arise from the indiscriminate 
use of the words may and might, so common 
here, even with some of our best speakers and 
writers, could never find a place in the sanctums 
of English society. And if the majority are to 
carry the day with us in all things, we had bet- 
ter see to it that that same majority be thorough- 
ly instructed in the grammar of our mother 
tongue. We confess that it is at times utterly 
bewildering to hear Americans misapply the 
terms may and might. Might however is most 
in vogue, and threatens to supersede the other 
entirely. What sense there will be remains to 
be seen. ANGLAISE. 
0. C., May, 1867. 


OBEDIENCE. 

BEDIENCE is every where in the teach- 

ings of Christ and his apostles, represent- 
ed as the virtue of first importance. Obedience 
to the Father enabled the champion of our sal- 
vation to endure the contradiction of sinners 
who were arrayed against his precepts and ex- 
ample. He was made perfect through obedience 
to suffering and death. 

If there is anything to be desired, anything 
for which I would pray, it is a spirit of obedi- 
ence, that I may not only be made conformable 
to his death, but also to his resurrection; that 
I may become obedient and profit by his word 
and deed. I would write the word obedience 
on the walls of our dwellings, suspend it in the 
air, where like the cherubims and flaming sword 
it may turn and face every way. I would sound 


it through the earth, and reécho it in the world 
ot the dead. Obedience to our inner instincts, 
to the voice of God speaking to every one of 
us, is the cure for every ill; it opens the hos- 
pital door and releases those who are sick with 
Diotrephiasis. 





In times past I have been disobedient, serv- 
ing the flesh and living in terrible bondage to 
pride and self-will. And the fact which made 
my case the more deplorable was, that I was ig- 
norant of my condition. I was spiritually in- 
sane. I had imbibed enough of the spirit of 
Swedenborg to assume not only the judgment 
of my own character, but that of persons and 
things around me. In this state I came to the 
Community. And allow me here to state for 
the benefit of all whom it may concern, that 
for my honey-moon in the Community a whole- 
some and searching critisism was given me, as 
to all who enter this school. But it has been 
only by degrees that I nave been enabled to 
yield the point of egotism and self-will. After 
much conflict and hard fighting with foes within 
and foes without, I have come to appreciate obe- 
dience to Christ as my chief joy. 

O. C., May 10, 1867. 


E. G. H. 


SOCIAL SURPRISES—EXCURSION NOTES. 
BY A COMMUNITY MAN. 

HERE are evidently many things in our new 

form of society which surprise observers who 
have only been familiar with the old forms. This 
result should be expected, since the motive principles 
of Communism are so different from those of ordi- 
nary society. But surprises are not all on one side. 
Communists on going abroad are often startled by 
the social phases which come under their obser- 
vation. 

Such was the writer’s experience on a late excur- 
sion for a few days to the place of his nativity. 
Having spent nearly two-thirds of my life in a state 
of society wherein beggary, intemperance, theft, 
profanity, obscenity, lying and knavery are un- 
known; wherein facilities for education and general 
improvement are within the reach of all; wherein 
a brotherly love and a common faith are the uniting 
bonds; wherein adultery, fornication, divorce, abor- 
tion, marriage oppression, and desertion of parents 
by children, are not named; it was only natural 
that Ishould be astonished at some of the facts 
which addressed my attention. 

I was truly startled at the desolation of the old 
hearth-stones. Where twenty years ago children 
could be counted by the half-dozen or half-score, the 
Lold folks are now often’ found nearly or quite alone. I 
visited one family where there were once four broth- 
ers and two sisters. The brothers are now located in 
as many different States, and the father at sixty-nine, 
the mother at sixty-seven, are left with only their 
two daughters; and of these they may soon be de- 
prived by matrimony or death. The nearest house in 
one direction, once gay with the mirthful amusements 
ofa large flock of boys and girls, isnowthe dreary 
abode of their father and mother. Of the several 
daughters who graced the nearest mansion in an- 
other direction, I am not certain that a single one 
is left. Even the favorite village pastor is left al- 
most desolate. I heard sad tales of husbands for- 
saking their wives; of wives forsaking their hus- 
bands; of divorce suits; of men obtaining a bill of 
separation from one woman, and straightway court- 
ing another; of husbands and wives separa- 
ting ere their first-born was scarcely able to lisp 
“Papa,” “Mamma;” of women, once my school- 
mates, and then filled with high hope, now linked 
in unfortunate combination with dissolute men, and 
compelled to accept the embraces they loathe ; of 
respectable men whose life-prospects were darkened 
by connection with faithless women. I heard of 
household contention; street contention; church 
contention. I saw the sad fruits of intemperance 
and debauchery. Young men who were once intel- 
ligent and enterprising, and whom I expected to 
greet as examples of virtue and improvement, now 
stand behind counters selling pea-nuts and beer, to- 
bacco and whiskey, to customers whose wives and 
children are perchance suffering at home for pota- 





But strange as these things appeared, I was still 
more surprised at the lack of confidence of man in 
man. Strict honesty was regarded as the exception 
—self-seeking the rule. I chanced to converse in a 
railroad car with one of the assessors of a flourish- 
ing city in the center of Massachusetts— 

“ Your official duties must afford you an excellent 
opportunity to study human nature. What propor- 
tion of the inhabitants of your city do you suppose 
make a perfectly honest return of their property ?” 

“ Not one in a thousand.” 

“Tt scarcely seems possible that nine hundred and 
ninety-nine of every ten hundred are dishonest.” 
“Perhaps my statement was a little exaggerated ; 
but, certainly, honesty is very rare. I only know of 
a few in our large city Who make a complete return 
to the assessor.” 

“Ts there not more reliance to be placed upon the 
word of those in moderate circumstances, than upon 
that of the wealthy ?” 

“T never noticed much difference.” 

“ You present a sad picture—one which does not 
speak well for the descendants of the Puritans, and 
for the Christianity and civilization of the nineteenth 
century. There ought to be some way of making 
men honest.” 

“It is the greatest want of the age.” 

This lack of faith in human nature I often noticed, 
and became convinced that it is a wide-spread dis- 
ease, resulting from some inherent fault in the social 
or religious organization of society. 

The strange things I saw and heard were the 
more surprising as they related to society in the old 
Puritan State of Massachusetts, where citizens are 
certainly sufficiently self-righteous, and sufficiently 
prone to criticise the rest of mankind. They may 
yet be called to the work of judging the practical 
atheism which permeates their own social life. 

It would be easy to speak of things deserving of 
commendation, which also arrested my attention, 
but my present object is to show that strange and 
startling developments are found not alone in new 
forms of society, which undertake to introduce 
some novelties not inspired by selfishness. I antici- 
pate the time when people will be greatly as- 
tonished at the existence of facts in society which 
are now passed by without particular observation. 

w. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 
ITS TOWNS AND PLANTATIONS. 


PERSON traveling through the tide-water re- 

gion of North Carolina, meets with a sameness 
never seen in the New England states. Each county 
town has its court-house, jail and whipping-post; a 
few houses presenting a tumble-down appearance, 
and perhaps a meeting-house and store, in which 
latter place the most prominent articles that meet 
the eye are whiskey barrels and bales of tobacco; 
and I am inclined to think that more money is made 
from these two articles than all others combined. 

This collection of houses is so small, that at the 
North it would hardly be dignified by the name vil- 
lage, but would be called Center, or 
Corners; but here it is graced with a high-sounding 
name. Every thirty or forty miles, the traveler will 
perhaps come suddenly upon a village of several 
hundred inhabitants, as Elizabeth City, Edenton, &c. 
In previous articles, I have designated Edenton as a 
village; here it is considered a city, having its 
Mayor and other city officers; but I assute you that 
nearly every town, in every county of the state of 
New York, has as large a collection of houses. 

The villages are all alike, and having seen one, 
you have seen all. There is but one street of any 
note, and that is well shaded with magnificent trees. 
The houses are old-fashioned, two-story ones, with a 
hall through the middle, and a huge chimney at one 
or both ends. Every house has a piazza, and is 
raised eighteen inches from the ground on piers. 
There are no cellars in the South, at least I have 
never yet seen or heard of one. The meeting-houses 
are in the midst of the grave-yards; and the graves 
look as though some giant had tossed them over the 
fence promiscuously, and so leftthem. Chureh-bells 
are like angel’s visits. During the war they were 











toes and bread, sheep’s grey and merrimack. 


all given up to be made into cannon to toll the knel} 
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of the Yankees, and now the people are not able to 
purchase new ones. 

Passing out of one of these villages, you enter a 
wilderness of pine interspersed with a few other va- 
rieties of wood. The land is almost as level as the 
ocean, and much of it isswampy. In fact it all has 
to be well drained before it can be profitably culti- 
vated. After a long rain one would almost think an 
eel might go across lots from one river to another, 
the land is covered with such a sheet of water. 

In the neighborhood of the roads, and at short in- 
tervals, occur tracts of land, which have been 
cleared, drained and cultivated. But these farms 
all look alike, the land is so level, and the ideas of 
the people are so much alike and so primitive. The 
land is fenced with pine rails, and plowed into ridges 
four feet apart. On these ridges the corn or 
cotton is planted, and thus kept from being over- 
flowed by along rain. The farm-houses are similar 
to those in the villages, with the exception of 
their being of one story instead of two. They are a 
few rods back from the road, in a quarter-acre yard, 
and are surrounded by shade-trees. Should you at- 
tempt to enter the yard, you will be greeted by a 
pack of as worthless, ill-looking curs as one could 
wish to see. A little back of the house will be seen 
the kitchen (for cooking is never done in the dwel- 
ling-house in this country), the smoke-house, milk- 
house, &c. -In one corner of the yard, there is usu- 
ally a cart-shed, around which in chaotic confusion 
are strewn odd fragments of carts, plows, cultivators, 
drags and other farm-implements in different stages 
of decay. On the side of the road opposite the 
house is the horse-stable, usually a mere hovel. 
These comprise all the buildings on the tarm. Barns 
they know nothing of. Cotton is baled and shipped ; 
corn is put into rail-pens, and what little small-grain 
is raised, is stacked. 

In the road between the house and stable will be 
found an old black sow with a litter of pigs; and as 
you pass along the road with the dark solitary woods 
on each side of you, you are occasionally startled by 
an emphatic ough, and you catch a glimpse of a 
half-wild hog as he plunges into the woods. These 
hogs are peculiar to this country. They are the 
blackest, longest legged, slimmest-bodied, sharpest 
nosed, fastest, fiercest hogs I ever saw. 


Sometimes the scene will be a little varied by a 
large plantation, containing the old negro quarters. 
I have counted twenty-nine of these negro cabins 
clustered together near it, the whole forming quite a 
village. Many of these houses are now deserted. 
But occasionally a planter is found who has been 
pardoned, and his property restored, so that he is able 
to hire a large number of hands. There are two 
such plantations near Edenton, on each of which 
there are thirty children who ought to be in school. 
On one of them I counted ten plows running at 
once. y 

You will occasionally come suddenly upon a meet- 
ing house standing alone in the dim old forest, and 
you will wonder where the congregation comes from. 
Inguire of a Freedman and he will tell you, “ O, all 
about yere.” 

As you travel on, you may cast your eyes heaven- 
ward any minute in the day, and see numbers of 
buzzards, soaring lazily in mid-air and waiting to 
fulfill their duty as scavengers. And you will some- 
times see a log cabin standing upon an acre of newly- 
cleared land. This is the home of a Freedman— 
the firsthe everhad. Heishappy. But to me this 
part of North Carolina isa dreary, uninviting wilder- 
ness. Still it has many great natural advantages, 
and under different influences would have shown 
different results. D. E. 8. 

Edenton, N. C., May, 1867. 


A Tennessee Dutchman having caught his son in 
wrong doing determined to adminster a dose of hick- 
ory. So he trimmed a switch and went to look for the 
youngster, who incontinently took to his heels. 
After chasing the boy around for a while, the old 
man thought to persuade him to stop and take the 
licking. So he halted and hailed the wary fugitive: 
“Shon,” said he, “Shon, shtop! I’m not s mad as 
vat I cash!” 





COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


Onerpa, May 6.—There is a busy stir this morning 
of persons running to and fro, collecting and load- 
ing trunks, boxes, bedding and furniture for the new 
Commune of Willow Place, which is to date its 
birth trom to-day. 

...-Industrial—Number of traveling-bags made in 
April, 956....The foundry is again running on plow 
and machine castings. ... Preparations are making to 
fit up part of one of the cellars under the Machine- 
shop, for a cistern. 


....While we think it best to be always cheerful, 
at the same time there should be a sober, interior, 
earnest, prayerful spirit, that is on the watch to hear 
the voice of God, the whisper of the invisibles, who 
are ever ready to inspire our hearts with faith, love, 
and heroic action. 


....-Mr. Kelly writes from Rochester, May 5, 
“ There is quite a stir here to-day about the O. C., oc- 
casioned by the Zribune’s article about us, which has 
just been copied into the Rochester Democrat, and ac- 
companied by some comments. I however got or- 
ders here for twenty-four pounds of our silk.” 


....It is a bright, cool day, May 3, and outdoor 
business starts lively thismorning. We noticed that 
there was a white frost, and that water standing in 
puddles was frozen. The leaves of the white lily 
are drooping, and the fragrant hyacinth meekly bows 
its head, thus affirming by unmistakable tokens that 
it has been bitten, though we trust not mortally 
wounded. 


...-Note from a member: “ Since my late critisism 
I have been looking over my past life. I find that 
a spirit of egotism has been very strong in me. I wish 
to be rid of that spirit, and for that purpose I offer my- 
self to the family, to be dealt with as they may think 
best. I hope I shall be able to prove by deeds, that 
it is the desire of my heart to become a true Commu- 
nity man. I confess Christ a soft heart that will feel 
the spirit of the Lord at all times. D. F. K.” 


...-Hired employés of the O.C. at the present 
time : 


Silk-Factory, 82. Shoe-shop, 2. 
Bag-Shop, 23. Machinists, 2. 
Trap-Shop, 27. Tin Cans, 2. 
Horticultural Dept., 10. Laundry, 8. 
Carpenters, &c., 8. Teaming, 3. 
Farm, q, Tailors Shop, 3. 
Foundry, &c., 6. Miscellaneous, 4. 

Total, 181. 


....A women came here yesterday whose story ig 
asadone. She lived very happily with her hus- 
band, until, four years ago, he was induced to try his 
fortune in the West, and started with a company to 
cross the plains for Idaho , and was never heard from 
afterwards. She supposes he must have been killed 
by the Indians. She had previously lost two little 
boys, with diphtheria, and after her husband left she 
gave birth to a daughter, and that too was taken 
sick and died last fall, so that she is without any 
near relatives, and is very lonely. We offered her 
temporary employment. 

....Seeing our friend B., the chief baker, wend- 
ing his way toward the woody region by the mill- 
dam with a tin pail of hot water and some amputa- 
ting instruments in hand, I was quite curious to know 
what pet project he was now nursing. So an hour 
later I followed him in the same direction. Arriy- 
ing at the southern extremity of the Community do- 
main, west of the dam, my curiosity Was gratified. 
Perched upon a tall but young apple tree, the am- 
ateur fisherman, nursery-man, baker, etc., was at his 
favorite spring employment of fruit-grafting. To 
my surprise I found that nature had been growing 
quite an apple orchard among under-brush and scat- 
tered forest trees on a beautiful plateau of rich, virgin 
soil, which Mr. B. had discovered, and where he had 
been spending his leisure hours for several days, in 
converting those wild, unfruitful stragglers, into civ- 
ilized training for producing the choicest kinds of 
fruit. Ina few years the horticultural department 
will be gathering hundreds of bushels of nice fall 
and winter apples from that locality, which I pro- 
pose to christen “ Bristol Orchard.” 

Wow Pace, May 7, 1867.—The swarming has 


taken place, and we are in our new home, thirty in 
all. The house has been nicely renovated and fitted 
up. The rooms begin to assume the delicious home- 
look which pictures, fresh furniture, and all the lit- 
tle what-nots of woman’s touch can give. Mrs. C, 
A. Miller is to reside here as counselor and mother. 
The evening organization ‘s as follows: News-reader, 
G. W. Hamilton ; Letter reader, Harriet E. Allen; 
Chorister, C. A. Burt; Journalist and Reporter, C. 
A. Cragin. J. C. Ackley is to be the steward, 
with a boy for kitchen assistant. We are to have 
public reading from Tae CrrcvuLar Tuesday noons, 
and a gathering of some kind probably on every 
day at that hour, following O. C. fashion. 


[ The following letter gives a further introduction 

to the sentiments and purposes of the new family.]} 
Witlow Place Community, May 7, 1867. 

DEAR Friends :—I suppose any items concerning 
our infant Commune will be interesting to you, and 
as I have spent a day here, I will try to tell you 
something about it. Mr. Noyes came over yesterday 
afternoon and took supperhere. In conversation his 
thoughts flowed freely, and his words were full of 
power. He said all should be ready to give a rea- 
son for the hope that isin them. Our first plank is 
the Bible, and the reason of our belief in that is 
that it has been from the beginning surrouhded’ by 
the inspiration and providence of God, which are the 
right and lefl arm of his power. This point he 
dwelt on considerably. As Communism is based 
on the truths of the Bible, whosoever receives us 
must receive the Bible. 

The evening meeting was interesting. The follow- 
ing were some of the expressionis : 

G. Oragin.—I invite here the presence of the Com- 
munity spirit, and the whole resurrection church. 
We may consider this evening as a celebration of 
the commencement of another Bible-family. 

Mrs. M.—I feel very hopeful of this énterprise. 
It seems to me that we might cast aside every weight 
of distrust, jump aboard the cars and go ahead. I 
think things are going swiftly and well. 

G. W. H.—I confess Christ a public spirit—one 
that is devoted to the Community interests, and that 
will not be overcome by personal feelings and mo- 
tives. 

Mrs. A.—I am thankful for the privilege of com- 
ing here to join this school. It is a pleasure that 
we are enabled to carry out Mr. Noyes’s plans so 
promptly, and I hope we shall by faithfulness con- 
tinue to meet his expectations. 

W. R. I—I think we are clearly called of God in 
this enterprise. It isan important work. I desire 
to devote myself anew to it, and confess Christin me 
a new spirit of earnestness. 

G. Campbell_—My heart is fully in sympathy with 
the current of inspiration that has commenced this 
movement. If we are in sympathy with God’s pur- 
poses we shall grow, and we cannot grow in any 
other way. Let us join in the purpose to make this 
a home for good spirits. 

R. H—I am thankful for such a home among so 
many brothers and sisters, who all have one interest. 
I felt to-day that we should grow strong in unity, 
and that we should come nearer to each other. I 
desire té6 give myself wholly to God and to serve him 
with my whole heart. 

G. Cragin—The spirit or principle of Bible Com- 
munism does not ignore the family organization. It 
simply ignores the selfish family spirit that does not 
recognize Christ as the center and heart of the true 
family. Communism recognizes brotherly ove as 
purer and higher than family or sexual love. We 
shall go before the world in that light when the truth 
is properly presented. We are a family more truly 
than are the households of marriage, and brotherly 
love is the bond of our union. Community families 
never break up. The relations that we form will be 
perpetual, in harmony with God and the truth. It 
is a subject we can all study with great profit. We 
can see that there is great room for improvement. 
We are not yet perfect, but we are growing. In our 
system of criticism is a power to secure peace and 
harmony, that does not exist in other families. 

The above is but a partial sketch of the meeting; 
but it will show you the tone in which the new fam- 





ily commences. Yours, &. B.C, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“GREAT MOVEMENTS.” 


Dear Barron: An editorial in the New York 
Herald of May 3, on the Oneida Community, is re- 
markable for one thing; it places Commurism in 
favorable contrast with Fourierism, on the main 
point of practical success, and finds the reason for 
this in the opposite principles of the two systems in 
regard to industry. After ridiculing Fourierism at 
great length as a system that broke down because its 
motto was that of Tittlebat Titmouse, “ every thing 
for every body and nothing to do,” it pays us the 
following compliment : 

Their material prosperity eclipses even that of the 
Mormons, who have made the “ desert blossom like 
the rose.” This is the result of a system where each 
person is required to work for the benefit of all, 
which is the reverse of the Fourier system—allow- 
ing each individual at his _— to eat and drink 
at the cost of the community. 

lt is interesting also to see that the Herald, with its 
usual sagacity, recognizes Oneida Communism as one 
of the “ great movements,” issuing from the ever-fer- 
tile womb of New York, and foresees its rapid and 
universal extension. Thus it says :— 


All these great movements begin in New York. 
W. H. Seward, with his “irrepressible conflict ;”’ 
Martin Van Buren, with his free-soil platform; Joe 
Smith, with his golden plates of Mormonism; Miller, 
with his day of judgment; Fourierism, Spiritualism, 
Bloomerism ; Fred, Douglass, with his ultimatum of 
equal rights for the negro; Barnum with Joyce Heth 
and company, and last, and most wonderful of all, 
this Oneida free-loye colony, were all developed in 
the Empire State. Surely if within two short years 
from the abolition of negro slavery we have ad- 
vanced republicans, Southern rebels, Northern cop- 
perheads and old-line whigs to the platform of ne- 
gro civil and political equality, may we not expect to 
see the day when this Oneida Community will extend 
over the continent? &c. 


Among the “ great movements” credited to New 
York, might have been mentioned the New York 
Herald itself; which is really perhaps the greatest 
movement of the age in one respect, viz., as an 
exhibition of the power of single-handed genius to 
overcome by daring and perseverance, the resistance 
of the moral sense and public opinion of the world, 
and establish itself at the summit of the American 
press in spite of canings and “ moral wars,” and 
floods of infamy. We hope to do as well in our 
way as the Herald has done. J. HN, 

0. C., May 9, 1867. 


GRAVEN IMAGES. 


Mr. Eprror :—Strolling one day along Chatham-st. 
and the Bowery, I found myself confronted by the im- 
age of a stalwart Indian arrayed in paint and feathers, 
and mounted on a square block of wood. Planted 
conspicuously on the sidewalk, it attracted a glance 
from the passer-by, and a long stare from myself. 
A little farther on I discovered an image of a de- 
crepit old Turk with turban and pointed shoes. 
Still beyond I came to a half-naked squaw, a portly 
Cuban, a Punch, and several more Indians, all fash- 
ioned by some“ hewer of wood.” Beside these I saw 
several other attempts to imitate the human form but 
I could not classify them on account of their intense 
ugliness. These were of various sizes, from two to 
six feetin height. Only a few of them remain complete. 
Some sharp boy, discovering that the old Turk’s 
nose was built “across the grain,” has relieved him 
of that prominent feature by a sly, but well-directed 
blow. This Indian has lost more than half his 
fingers in a similar way; and that one has come off 
minus his toes; while poor Punch, who was fixed in 
a perpetual grin, has been the victim of sundry juve- 
nile dental experiments, in which many of his teeth 
have been removed while under the influence of 
“laughing gas.” The young squaw on the opposite 
side of the street, remains entire and smiles through 
a fresh blanket of varnish. I hesitated whether to 
ascribe this to her late arrival or to the gallantry of 
her admirers. 


“ What,” inquire I, “can be the function of these 
things? There is no beauty in them ; andstanding 
by themselves on the sidewalk, they can be of no use 
that Ican see, Why then are they thrust out so 





prominently before the public? Men would not be 
at the trouble and expense to make them unless they 
were of some use; but what is that use ?” 

While walking along, pondering thus on the 
subject, and pausing to scrutinize each fresh speci- 
men, I discovered a remarkable similarity in their 
postures. Each had a hand extended clasping a 
cigar, a bundle of cigars, ora pipe. “Ha!” said I, 
“so these uncouth objects are to be found only in 
front of the tobacco-shops.”” Here 1 get a glimpse of 
the fitness of things. These images represent a busi- 
ness more repulsive than themselves. Their func- 
tion is to stand here on the sidewalk and notify 
people that tobacco is a good thing and that there is 
plenty of it in the store behind them. To the eyes 
of some they may represent the glories of the 
tobacco-god, but to those who are not his slaves 
they suggest strongly the utter nastiness of the to- 
bacco-devil. 

Thad seen enough of these graven images, so I wen- 
ded my way home and moralized as I went: 

Allow that the cigar-dealer satisfies his mind by 
teflecting—if he ever reflects—that the Indiap has 
conterred a great blessing on all tobacco-dealers, by 
teaching our forefathers to smoke, and that the 
fame of such a deed ought to be perpetuated ; allow 
that the next man thinks the old Turk should rep- 
resent the model man, because he can smoke longer 
than other men and has thus attained to greater 
felicity; allow even that Bayard Taylor and other 
sensualists have celebrated their bondage to tobacco 
in essay and song; it must still be admitted by ever 
one who has not been seduced by the tobacco-devil, 
and who has seen these images, that the influence of 
tobacco not only eradicates a nice sense of cleanli- 
ness, but all sense of beauty and good taste. 


F. W. 8. 
New York, May 9, 1867. 


A PAIR OF DIOTREPHIANS. 


Dear Crecunar :—I have read your recent arti- 
cles on Diotrephiasis. At last the right word has 
been spoken. Iam glad the columns of the CrrcuLaR 
have been opened to the discussion of this subject, as 
I think good will come from it. The free and full dis- 
cusion of this subject in the face andeyes of Perfec- 
tionists, will cause some to “right about face” and 
place themselves in an attitude of more subordina- 
tion to Christ and the Church, unless the disease be 
so fatal that when once seated, it is absolutely 
incurable. 

The Diotrephian, Pinkham, reported a few weeks 
ago in the CrrcuLaRr, I am quite familiar with ; that 
is, by report. Inever saw him, but he married a 
widowed aunt of my wife some three years since. 
They met, entire strangers to each other, at a spirit- 
ualistic convention in Chicago, and he said to her, 
“Heaven intended you for me ;” and she consenting, 
he took her to wife some hours after, lived with her 
a few months, and then abandoned her, as no lon- 
ger able to keep pace with him in the ascending 
spheres of development through which he was pas- 
sing. But unfortunately for her, she has become in- 
oculated with the same disease. Her spirit is that 
of a hurricane fanaticism, sweeping every thing be- 
fore it. Her husband leads a wandering life, east, 
west, north and south; and she, from the keen scent 
of jeulousy, is ever closely watching his track, and 
frequently comes up with him in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati or elsewhere, 
and sometimes has him arrested and brought into 
court, to answer to the charge of abandonment, &c. 
Her case is pitiable, while ludicrous in the extreme. 
She will probably, ere long, be placed in an insane 
asylum, and I fear he deserves a far worse place. 

The case of Myers ( reported by your correspon- 
dent) at Dixon, Illinois, I was personally acquainted 
with in 1849-50-51. The description given of 
him in the Crrcunar, is very faithful. Such cases 
are probably incurable, though “all things are pos- 
sible with God.” But while I have little hope for 
these chronic cases, I can see that the faithful inves- 
tigation of the general question may operate like 
good vaccine matter, to prevent our taking the terrible 
scourge of Diotrepbian small-pox. So mote it be. 

I had scarcely written the above in respect 
to Pinkham, when the next train brought his poor 





deluded wife to our door. The coincidence re- 
minded me of the old adage, “When you are 
speaking of a certain personage he is always nigh.” 
From her I learned she had been traveling extensive- 
ly through the West, picking up here and there evi- 
dences of his unfaithfulness to her. She herself de- 
nounces all “ free-love, free-lovers, and all organizers 
of new social orders”—but goes in heartily for sun- 
dering the sexes, and organizing them separate from 
each other; thereby, she said, freeing women from 
a slavery werse than negro slavery in the South. 
She reports Pinkham as saying that he is “ chosen 
of God, Christ, and the coadjutants of the right 
wing of the celestial spheres, to form an apostolic 
circle through which all laws and science may be 
given to govern and control the whole world.” 
While in company, last evening, with my wife and 
me, she took offense atthe reading of an article on the 
Oneida Community in the Rochester Democrat, which 
that paper had copied from a late number of the 
New York Tribune. Becoming outrageous, she was 
remonstrated with, whereupon she took sudden 
leave about eleven o'clock. She went off declaring 
she would never see our faces more, and threatened 
to follow a life of prostitution if her friends could 
not be more kind to her. Now, the condition of 
this woman is that of a perfect spiritual chaos, en- 
tirely incapacitated for orderly living in any rela- 
tion whatever. She too has the Diotrephiam bap- 
tism, hinting now and then, at the idea that she is 
the “coming woman;” for she says the time was, 
when she was a negative pole, and could be psychol- 
ogized ; but now she has become positive, self-poised, 
and there is no man living who can ever psychologize 
her again ; ergo, she is the coming woman. She has 
been both the wife and docile pupil, of crazy Pink- 
ham, but all at once takes the bits in her own mouth, 
runs away with the new chariot of progress, dashes 
to pieces, kicks out all former revelations, and be- 
comesa revelater herself; and this case illustrates 
J. H. N.’s views in his fourth article on Diotreph- 
iasis. T. N. 
Mansfield, Pa. May 1, 1867. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 


BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
TX. 
THE BRIGADE. 


UR stay at Salem was brief—about two weeks 
as I remember— but long enough for our 
redoubtable first surgeon, to use all the whiskey of 
his department in bacchanalian revels with what 
friends he had, and to be arrested twice and sent 
up, each time returning and sending me back into 
the ranks, from which I was regularly remanded to 
the hospital as often as he was deposed. His third 
arrest was by the Brigadier General, after which, we 
saw no more of him. Until this time, our force had 
consisted of detached regiments. We were now or- 
ganized into a brigade, with a regiment from Tili- 
nois, one from Missouri, a battery of artillery, and 
aregiment of Iowa cavalry. Our boys made no 
little fun of the Illinois regiment, which was very 
imperfect in its drill and music, the latter being of 
that calathumpian character, which makes every one 
laugh. To hear several drummers and fifers, none 
of whom could play a tune correctly, all going on 
without much regard to time, together with the 
loose and irregular evolutions of the battallion, was 
enough to make ridicule involuntary. This made 
our men appreciate the hard drilling of which they 
had previously complained ; for by this time, they 
moved very handsomely, and our new Brigadier com- 
plimented them highly one day at brigade-drill. 
This created as much pride in us asit did envy in 
the other corps. But it was a higher compliment 
still, when in the absence of our General and Col- 
onel, our Lieutenant Colonel was put in command of 
the brigade for the onward march. 
«EX ASPERATION. 

The Brigade now moved in a body, and number- 
ing over 3000 of all arms, was quite an army. The 
men had become somewhat demoralized by the 
usual influences of camp-life, and with many, suf- 
fering and discontent were followed by recklessness. 
They had turned out en masse to put down the re- 
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bellion; every man was satisfied that he knew just 
how it should be done, and felt that he had a right 
not only to have his say about the matter, but to do 
what he thought best. All minds were ventilated 
around the camp-fires, and any known officer, from 
President Lincoln to fifth corporal, could have learned 
what was thought of him, had he been standing 
by to listen. These criticisms were generally char- 
acterised more by zeal and prejudice, than by charity 
or knowledge; but sometimes the authorities might 
have got valuable hints as to what ought to be 
done. 

The men were much exasperated by the needless 
and unprovoked character of the war. They were 
not soldiers for the novelty, or ambition, or pay of 
the thing; for if they had had any such motives on 
the start, the hard realities of their experience had 
cured them; and now they growled continually for 
a chance to do something desperate, and have done 
with it and go home. It was a common expression 
that, “ The officers and contractors are getting good 
pay, and what do they care for us poor devils who 
are working for thirteen dollars a month and hard- 
tack. They will keep the war going as long as they 
can to ‘feather their own nests.’” Added to these 
irritating influences, was the circulation of stories by 
refugees who had been abused by the rebels. All 
conceivable forms of maltreatment were recited by 
the professed Union people who lived on the border 
between the contending parties. 


At Salem I employed a poor woman having sev- 
eral children, to do some washing for me. She told 
me that she had fled from a Secesh neighborhood 
where her neighbors had hung up her husband by 
the neck to a tree, so that he could just touch his 
toes to the ground, and then ripped open his body 
with bowie knives in the presence of his family who 
stood by pleading for mercy and screaming in vain 
for help. Itis not strange that soldiers‘in such cir- 
cumstances should be unscrupulous in respect to the 
rights of a people whose civilization encourages or 
permits such outrages. 

Our Lieutenant Colonel who commanded on this 
march was a peculiar man. He had been a school- 
teacher, lawyer, preacher, farmer, and editor of a 
country newspaper, and told me that he had com- 
menced swearing and drinking whiskey because 
he could thereby acquire greater influence over 
the men. He wasa man of noble and preposses- 
sing appearance; genial, generous, and brave to 
to a fault, and yet so unscrupulous; always had a 
smile and a joke for every one, and was immensely 
popular with the men. 

About this time an order came from head-quarters 
that there must be no 

JAYHAWEING. 

There had been some mysterious quarters of meat 
seen coming into the camp in a sly way, which the 
men on guard had somehow failed to notice. This 
meat, looking strangely like mutton and skinned pork, 
was called venison and bear-meat. Sometimes sev- 
eral wild(?) turkeys would appear strung on a pole 
between two soldiers, who had had the remarkable 
luck to find such game in the night-time and “ata 
distance from any house.” “ Now,” said the Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, as he gave out the order, “ this is from 
head-quarters ; so you must look well to your hind 
quarters of bear-meat and venison, and understand 
that private confiscation of turkeys and chickens, 
hogs, &c., is very wrong and demoralizing, and that 
I shan’t allow you to do it if I know it; but if you 
should so far forget what belongs to the part of good 
and obedient soldiers as to let any of these things 
come into camp ina way unknown to the guard, I 
shall expect that you will remember your Lieutenant 
Colonel, and not be mean and selfish.” 

It is not strange that men starting under such in- 
fluences and with such a leader, should make little 
scruple at impaling pigs on their bayonets, shooting 
sheep upon the hill-sides, and snatching poultry and 
bee-hives along the road. The way of taking honey 
was somewhat amusing. One man would take a 
hive and run with it until the bees stung him so se- 
verely that he would drop it; then another would 
take it up, and so on until perhaps in the course of 
half mile the honey would be more or less scat- 
tered slong the way, and the bees would leave the 





hive. The soldiers could then take out the honey 
into camp-pails and carry it along. Our destination 
this time was Houston, the shire town of Texas 
county. Our General soon returned to his command, 
and was waited upon by the Colonel of the Missouri 
regiment (who had also been a preacher and now act- 
ed as Chaplain of his regiment when the fit chanced to 
take him) with a complaint against our regiment for 
jayhawking. Our officers with those of the other 
regiments were summoned to head-quarters, where 
the General heard the compiaints and defences which 
were managed by the two fiery officers. They gave 
each other the lie and cursed each other roundly. 
Finally our officer told the other that he was a cow- 
ard, and threatened with so much spirit to thrash him, 
that the General laughed, and then arose and began 
himself to swear at those who had permitted the 
pillage. They made the excuse that they could not 
prevent it; the men would doso. 

“Well then, order them not to do it, and if they 
don’t obey you, shoot them down in their tracks.” 

“ But we don’t like to do that.” 

“Well then, I'l] shoot you down ; have your choice.” 

Being a stern man and saying this with so much 
earnestness, the report got back to camp and pre- 
vented any more open marauding while he was in 


command. The weather was now cold and the winds‘ 


severe. The men asked permission to have a rail- 
fence rear our camp for fuel; so the General allowed 
them to take the “top rail.” The boys always found 
a rail on the top as long as the fence lasted, and had 
good fires, which they much needed, as the tents af- 
forded them but very little protection. The remarks 
of the General on the marauding propensities of our 
regiment, were oftén humorous, though always pro- 
fane. A day or two after the incident mentioned 
above, one of our officers called to see him on busi- 
ness, and found him ill. ‘‘ Ah General,” suid he, “are 
you sick? or what is the matter?” “Sick? yes, 
and I have good reason; your regiment acts so 
like that my liver won’t work unless I take 
blue pills six timesaday; I believe they will be the 
death ofme. Ican swear they will catch a hog, and 
dress him, cut him up, and put him into their haver- 
sacks, and not even break step while doing it.” 








WOOD-CRAFT. 


VII. 


HE genuine Trapper, as often as otherwise, 
makes his camp wherever night over- 
takes him. When wearied by a day’s march, 
and desirous of rest, he knows that it is not 
necessary for him to add an extra mile or two 
to his long journey that he may find a place of 
rest, for experience has taught him that with a 
little labor spent on the simple material which 
nature offers, he can soon make for himself a 
bed in almost any placeor season. He has, 
however, one substantial place of shelter which 
he calls his “home shanty.” For this, he 
usually selects a spot near the shore of some 
forest lake, where a few steps will bring him to 
the water’s edge ; from whence he may always see 
flocks of wild ducks, dipping and flapping in the 
cool water ; and whence his eye wandering around 
the long line of shore, can seldom fail to see 
deer wading or swimming near the shores. Here 
too he may abundantly supply himself with 
fresh trout at all times of the year. 

To a forest-worn-and-torn traveler, these wood- 
land lakes are indeed like oases in a desert.— 
When, after a toilsome march through crowd- 
ing spruce and fir trees, plowing his way through, 
miry swamps and tangled witch-hazel bushes, 
he at length pushes aside the foliage and peeps 
out upon one of these broad sheets of water, 
it is an unspeakable relief to his weary soul 
and body. The rapture with which he is filled, 
while gazing on the scene, is not easily described. 
A comrade trapper once said it was like 





emerging from purgatory into paradise. As 
the hunter stands on the sandy beach, the breeze 
cools his feverish brow; he throws aside his 
knapsack and gun, and seating himself upon a 
rock to rest his weary limbs, for a moment he 
allows his delighted senses to revel as they list, 
while his dog laps the cool water from the lake. 
He not only rests his limbs, but his eye wan- 
ders with an immeasurable relief across the 
broad expanse of water, and perhaps up a rug- 
ed mountain slope far beyond. Tow the forest- 
er’s eye longs for this kind of relief, after it 
has been pent up for days in the dark forest, 
the utmost limit of its gaze being always con- 
fined within a circle of only a few rods in di- 
ameter. 

Many of these forest lakes are exceedingly 
picturesque, being situated in great basins 
scooped out among the hills and mountains, 
whose giant peaks loom up on all sides and com- 
mence their abrupt ascent at the very water’s 
edge. These vast slopes are usually covered 
with dense evergreen forests, consisting mostly 
of spruce, fir and pine timber. As the forester 
sees them from his boat in the center of the 
lake, they have a very smooth and bluish ap- 
pearance, which makes a picture that is indeed 
charming as well as grand. 

When our traveler on the rock has become a 
little rested, he drags from:a place of conceal- 
ment his light birch-bark canoe; Jaunches it on 
the water, and with his knapsack, dog and gun, 
he pulls merrily away from shore, singing the 
old song : 

* Some love to roam 
O’er the dark sea foam, 
Where the shrill winds whistle free ; 
But a chosen band 
In a mountain land, 
And a life in the woods for me.” 

When overtaken by night, as he toils along 
his line of traps, the crafty trapper if he has his 
bit of cotton cloth ( which he calls his tent) in 
his knapsack, stretches it smoothly across some 
slanting poles, driven into the ground for that 
purpose; builds a fire at the open end; throws 
himself on some boughs beneath it, and there 
dreams in defiance of the wildest storms. If 
his cloth is wanting, and it is a wild night, he 
crawls under a piece of spruce bark, and there 
too he sleeps. If the time should chance to be 
one of those lovely Indian-summer nights, so 
common in early autumn, he lies down before a 
cheery fire, on his soft bed of boughs, beneath 
the twinkling stars, and then listens to the sim- 
mering of the “ hand-iron” and the chant of the 
“ saw-wheat” until he is once more in the land 
of sleep. And the great moon shining through 
her silvery haze, forgets not to look down upon 
our lonely trapper, as he lies nestled among the 
autumnal tints dreaming of home. It is not 
an earthly home of which he dreams; of such, 
perhaps, he has none but the forest. He believes 
that there remaineth for him a rest, and that he 
shall some day dwell in a great mansion which 
God has designed for the blessed; he dreams 
that there he shall put away his wild life, and 
enter into a rest, the joys of which can be ap- 
preciated by none so keenly as by those who 
have’ like himself buffeted the billows of life 
alone. There smiling faces shall beam on him ; 
he shall laugh with the laughing maid and youth, 
learn of the wise, and sit in the council of the 
learned. He will tread the airy.halls of that 
mansion with as much freedom as though he 
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had never heen a humble trapper, and the days 
of hunger and toil he will remember no more. 
No man claims this mansion; for it, and all 
that is therein, belong to the Lord God, whose 
presence pervades the whole, like a sweet per- 
fume from unseen censers. 


As our sleeper dreams, a sound as of many mu- 
sicians tuning their instruments, seems to come to 
his ear; he hears the trill of the viol, and the 
liquid warble of the flute; and then, as it were, 
to call the musicians together, a long, tremulous 
bugle-blast is blown ; and when the ow] stops his 
plaint, the sleeper wakes to see the sun peering 
over the tree-tops, and to hear the loud laugh of 
a loon echoing through the forest, as he shakes 
the dew from his wings. J. P. H. 

0. C., May, 1867. 


ECHOES OF LIFE. 


A RuyTEM struck from ringing steel 

That men for sternervuse had made 
Than music, made me deeply feel 
The beauty iron men conceal ; 

But that sweet melody had swayed 
My fancy to a scene that rose, 
Unbidden, of the calm repose 

Of summer, in a vale arrayed 
In amplitude of flowers and trees, 
With listless clouds and gentle breeze, 

And sun lit peak and mountain cone, 
Girting the little vale around. 

And over these there came a sound, 

Stealing over the silence lone, 

Of melody, as yet unknown 
To mortal ear, so sweet and clear, 

It swelled so softly in its tone, 

That very bliss it was to hear. 

And then its music had a roll 
And swoop, as if a bird had swept 

With wing unmoved, across the vale ; 

It seemed to have a living soul, 

That gently in my spirit crept ; 

And yet, perhaps, its simple tale 
Is, that its pulse was overborne 
From out some mountain cotter’s horn. 

And when this vision passed away, 
This thought, its pleasant place supplied : 
That many a soul has lived and died 

With prophecy of grander sway, 
And view to comrades’ eyes denied ; 

But seen of one, of farther reach 

Of life, that thought and action teach, 
And the grand sweep that duty gives, 

When carving out some hero mind ; 

Or in that heart and soul enshrined, 
It carves what ever after lives 
. In beauty, building heavenward— 

The consolation and reward 
Of him who works for human kind! 


Wilmington, Ill., May 1867. 


THE BEAUTY OF ANCIENT WRITING. 


[John Stuart Mill, on taking his chair as teacher 
in one of the British Universities, delivered an ad- 
dress on “The Study of the Languages.” From it 
we take what he had to say on the manner in 
which the ancients wrote, and commend it to the 
young writers, who as a class, are not apt to admire 
a mode so earnest and practical. ] 


In purely literary excellence,—in perfection 
of form,—the preéminence of the ancients is 
not disputed. In every department which they 
attempted, and they attempted almost ll, 
their composition, like their sculpture, has been 
to the greatest modern artists an example to 
be looked up to with hopeless admiration, but 
of iiepennebie value as a light on high, guid- 
ing- their own endeavors. In prose and in 
poetry, in epic, lyric, or dramatic, as in histor- 
ical, philosophical, and oratorical art, the pin- 





nacle on which they stand is equally eminent. 
I am now speaking of the furm, the artistic 
perfection of treatment; for, as regards sub- 
stance, I consider modern poetry to be supe- 
rior to ancient, in the same manner, though in 
a less degree, as modern science: it enters 
deeper into nature. The feelings of the mod- 
ern mind are more various, more complex and 
manifold, than those of the ancients ever were. 
The modern mind is, what the ancient was not, 
brooding and self-conscious; and its meditative 
self-consciousness has discovered depths in the 
human soul which the Greeks and Romans did 
not dream of, and would not have understood. 
But what they had got to express, they ex- 
pressed in a manner which few even of the 
greatest moderns have seriously attempted to 
rival. It must be remembered that they had 
more time, and that they wrote chiefly for a 
select class; possessed of leisure. To us who 
write in a hurry for people who read ina 
hurry, the attempt to give an equal degree of 
finish would be loss of time. 

But to be familiar with perfect models is not 
the less important to us, because the element 
in which we work precludes even the effort to 
equal them. They show us at least what ex- 
cellence is, and make us desire it, and strive to 
get as near to it as is within our reach. And 
this is the value to us of the ancient writers, 
all the more emphatically because their ex- 
cellence does not admit of being copied, or 
flivectly imitated. Jt does not consist in a trick 
which can be learned, but in the perfect adapta- 
tion of means to ends. The secret of the style 
of the great Greek and Roman authors is, that 
it is the perfection of good sense. In the first 
place, they never usea word without a mean- 
ing, or a word which adds nothing to the mean- 
ing. They always (to begin with ) had a mean- 
ing; they knew what they wanted to say; and 
their whole purpose was to say it with the 
highest degree of exactness and completeness, 
and bring it home to the mind with the zreat- 
est possible clearness and vividness. It never 
entered into their thoughts to conceive of a 
piece of writing as beautiful in itself, abstract- 
edly from what it had to express; its beauty 
must all be subservient to the most perfect ex- 
pression of the sense. The curiosa felicitas 
which their critics ascribed in a preéminent de- 
gree to Horace, expresses the standard at which 
they all aimed. Their style is exactly described 
by Swift’s definition, “ the right words in the 
right places.” Look at an oration of Demos- 
thenes; there is nothing init which calls at- 
tention to itself as style at all; it is only after 
a close examination we perceive that every word 
is what it should be, and where it should be, 
to lead the hearer smoothly and imperceptibly 
into the state of mind which the orator wishes 
to produce. The perfection of the workman- 
ship is only visible in the total absence of any 
blemish or fault, and of anything which checks 
the flow of thought and feeling, anything which 
even momentarily distracts the mind from the 
main purpose. But then (as has been well 
said) it was not the object of Demosthenes to 
make the Athenians cry out, “ What a splendid 
speaker!” but to make them say, “Let us 
march against Philip !” 

It was only in the decline of ancient literature 
that ornament began to be culivated merely as 
ornament. In the time of its maturity, not 
the merest epithet was put in because it was 
thought beautiful in itself; nor even for a mere- 
ly descriptive purpose, for epithets purely de- 
scriptive were one of the corruptions of style 
which abound in Lucan, fur example: the word 
had no business there unless it brought out some 
feature which was wanted, and helped to place 
the object in the light which the purpose of the 
composition required. These conditions being 
complied with, then indeed the intrinsic beauty 
of the means used was a source of additional 
effect, of which it behooved them to avail them- 
selves, like rhythm and melody of versification. 
But these great writers knew that ornament for 
the sake of ornament, ornament which attracts 





attention to itself, and shines by its own beau- 
ties, only does so by calling off the mind from 
the main object, and thus not only interferes 
with the higher purpose of human discourse, 
which ought and generally professes to have 
some matter to communicate, apart from the 
mere excitement of the moment, but also spoils 
the perfection of the composition as a piece of 
fine art by destroying the unity of effect. 


A GREAT CHANCE FOR INVENTORS, 


Speaking of a lull in British invention, “ Hngi- 
neering” thus closes its remarks by telling our 
inventors what is yet before them: 


Who can reflect upon the almost immeasura- 
ble forces of solar heat and lunar attraction 
exercised daily upon our planet, and with visible 
results, without hoping, and indeed to some 
extent believing, that human ingenuity will yet 
find means for penetrating nearer and yet nearer 
to these tremendous mysteries of nature, and turn 
them into new channels for the good of man? 
With countless millions of tuns of hydrogen in 
the sea and of oxygen in the air, shall we not yet 
find means to burn the very waters of the globe, 
and literally set the river on fire? With mill- 
ions of tuns of carbon in the earth, shall we not 
yet conyert it, by some means, mto palatable 
and wholesome human food? And shall we not 
yet find cheaper and readier means of convert- 
ing the vast stores of vegetable fiber, with which 
nature abounds, into comely clothing, than by 
the present infinitesimal spinning anc weaving 
of thousands of yards of yarn to form a single 
yard of cloth? That we may yet navigate the 
air is hardly less likely now than was the navi- 
gation of the sea by steam seventy years ago. 

Future invention must give us cheaper food, 
cheaper clothing, and cheaper lodging. Past in- 
vention has not sufficiently secured these, and 
the condition of trade and of society is now 
such that the majority of the population, even 
when working almost continuously, can gain but 
a decent subsistence, without any practical ad- 
vance upon their daily necessities. 

Among the great inventions of the future, we 
believe we may lovk for a highly scientific and 
artificial agriculture, which shall more than dou- 
ble the average productive power of the soil. 
We shall learn how to restore to the soil a great 
deal of the vitality of which we now rob it and 
turn to weste; we shall learn how to secure 
increased action of the sun and atmosphere, 
and even of stimulating gases within its sub- 
stance; and we shall thus place it in a measure 
beyond the capricss of climate. The force of 
steam, and many artificial agencies, including 
artificial warmth and artificial moisture, will be 
turned to account, and the production of food 
will become a great and highly elabolated man- 
ufacture, to be carried on with an amount of 
talent and cultivated skill corresponding to that 
now engaged upon railways or in the great tex- 
tile and metal manufactures of the country. 


WOMEN AS MACHINISTS, 
The Scientific American, noticing the various 
advantages that have arisen from the introduc- 
tion of sewing-machines, specifies the fullowing : 


There is one other aspect of this subject wor- 
thy of notice, That is the introduction of the 
fairer sex to the beauties of machinery, making 
them interested in the subject. Sometimes in 
visiting manufactcries in company with ladies, 
we have been surprised that they evinced no 
interest in the machinery but only in the results 
of its operation. So on board one of our mov- 
ing palaces, the River or Sound steamers, they 
were more interested in the upholstery and 
hangings of the cabin, than in the workings of 
the powerful monster that propelled the floating 
hotel through the water. ‘The sewing-machine 
has changed all that. We have now female 
machinists, not those only who run sewing ma- 
chines, but women who can direct and put to- 
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gether a machine; who can use screw-drivers, 
wrenches, and other mechanical tools, and ascer- 
tain a fault in the adjustment of the mechanism 
and remedy it. And, to tell the truth, they 
are not behind their fellow workmen of the 
other sex in their love for and adaptability to 
the work. 

Here is an avenue opened to woman. She 
may even invade the province of the “ greasy 
mechanic” without becoming “greasy,” and 
with her instinctive delicacy of touch and judg- 
ment, succeed where he would fail. 





NEWS ITEMS. 

THe Government at Washington has issued an 
order to Gen. Burton, commandant at Fortress 
Monroe, directing him to surrender Jefferson Davis 
to the U. 8. Marshal of Virginia, in obedience to 
the writ of habeas corpus recently granted by Judge 
Underwood in this case. A Richmond dispatch to 
the Tribune says: “ Gen. Burton will bring up the 
prisoner on Saturday, and held him until he delivers 
him in open Court on Monday (18th). Bail wiil be 
offered for the prisoner, but will probably be refused, 
as his speedy trial is determined on.” The 23d in- 
stant is spoken of as the time for the trial to begin. 

In the U. 8S. Supreme Court, the arguments of 
counsel for the States of Georgia and Mississippi, in 
favor of granting their petition for an injunction 
restraining the execution of the reconstritction act, 
have been fully heard, and also the argument of 
Attorney-General Stansbery on the other side. Mr. 
Stansbery concluded his argument on Monday of last 
week, in favor of dismissing the Mississippi and Geor- 
gia injunction bills, on the ground of the want of 
jurisdiction of the Court in these cases. The decis- 
ion of the Court is expected to be given soon. 

Tue President, it is said, is receiving numerous 
commuications from the South, containing petitions 
and suggestions about the proper interpretation of 
the Reconstruction acts. Complaints are made that 
the Commanders of the Southern Military Districts 
exercise their power in an arbitrary way, and in 
some cases interfere with the civil authorities of the 
State governments of the South as at present organ- 
ized. On the other hand, the military Commanders 
are doing what they believe to be their duty, accor- 
ding to their understanding of the Reconstruction 
acts, and are making arrangements for the registra- 
tion of voters as provided for in those acts, while 
they ask for more definite instruction from the Gov- 
ernment. Gen. Sheridan, for instance, telegraphs to 
Gen. Grant, requesting an authoritative decision, 
showing who may vote, and who are prohibited 
from voting, under the Military bill. Meanwhile 
this question as to who may vote has been referred 
to the Attorney General, who is preparing an opin- 
ion on the true construction of the disfranchising 
clause of the Military bill. This opinion is now 
looked for with much interest. 

FOREIGN. 


Tue PEACE CONFERENCE of the European Pow- 
ers, for the settlement of the difficulty between 
France and Prussia about the Grand Duchy of Lux- 
emburg, met in London on Tuesday, May 7th, and had 
another session on Thursday the 9th. Besides the 
Powers mentioned in our last week’s notice, Italy 
and Belgium were represented in the Oonference. 
Although several recent Cable dispatches have stated 
that Prussia was assuming a more menacing attitude, 
and that both France and Prussia were making the 
most active warlike preparations, the latest dispatch 
we have seen (dated May 10) says that the English 
Prime Minister, Earl Derby, stated in Parliament the 
the evening before, that “he considered the pre- 
servation of the peace of Europe no longer a question 
of doubt; that the Conference met that afternoon 
and proved a success. The question settled in favor 
of peace. Luxemburg remains under the King of 
Holland. Its neutralization will be guarantied by 
the great powers of Europe. The fortress is to be 
evacuated by the Prussians, and razed. No troops 
will be kept in the Duchy except to maintain order.” 

ANOTHER great Reform meeting of the working 
classes took place in London on Monday the 6th inst. 
}t was held in Hyde Park, although the Goyernment 


at first refused to give permission for its being held 
there, and had a proclamation posted up-all around, 
declaring such a meeting there to be illegal. Fears 
of a riot were entertained, and an extra police force 
was sworn in. There were however no riotous dem- 
onstrations, and the services of the police were not 
required. Several other Reform meetings have been 
held in different parts of England. 


TRUTH CHASING FALSEHOOD. 


[A Postscript received too late for insertion in an- 
other place. ] 


& age New York Daily News of a recent 
date, following the other city papers, has 
its say about the Oneida Community. It is 
unfavorable to us, a fact which of course we 
could endure with patience. But in its zeal 
against the Community it has fallen into a bad 
blunder, which we choose promptly to correct. 
Being ignorant, we suppose, of our special 
method of controlling propagation, viz., by 
male continence, it jumps to the conclusion that 
we have adopted the fashionable method, viz., 
by murder, and plumply accuses us of practi- 
cing infanticide on a large seale. We assure 
the Daily News and all who have endorsed its 
report of us, that whatever other bad stories 
may be true of us, this charge is utterly false. 
There has never been an infanticide in the 
Community. There has never been an in- 
tentional abortion in the Community. There 
has never been a suggestion of any such thing, 
except in one instance, many years ago, and 
then it was met by the unanimous horror and 
criticism of those to whom it became known. 
We could not wish to be brought to trial on a 
better. issue than this. J. H. N. 


FRIENDSHIP AND WomMEN.—Women have more 
need of friendship than men have. It isan element 
of life more important and precious to them. The 
obstacles to it and the breaches of it are more nu- 
merous and fatal with them than with men. Many 
of the best examples of female friendship elude all 
public observation in their modest privacy, and so 
are not generally known to exist. In the future—-if 
that future be an improvement on the past—friend- 
ship will play a more important part than it ever 
~ has in the lives both of women and of men. 
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A SCRIPTURAL student, who has just heard of the 
Russian treaty, says Uncle Sam is like the prodigal 
son, because he is wasting his substance in a fur 
country. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending May 12, 1867. 
Veronica serpyllifolia, §Thyme-leaved Speedwell. 





Sassafras officinale, Sassafras. 
Castilleia coccinea, Scarlet Painted Cup. 
Barbarea vulgaris, Winter Cress. 
Amelanchier Canadensis, var. Botryapium,  Shad- 

[ bush. 
Lithospermum arvense, Corn Gromwell. 
Pedicularis Canadensis, Wood Betony. 
Polygala paucifolia, Fringed Polygala. 
Nepeta Glechoma, . Ground Ivy. 
Ranunculus repens, Creeping Crowfoot. 
Rumex Acetocella, Field or Sheep Sorrel. 
Ribes rotundifolium, Smooth Wild Gooseberry. 
Ribes floridum, Wild Black Currant. 
Ribes rubrum, Wild Red Currant. 
Sazifraga Pennsyloanica, Swamp Saxifrage. 
Viola cucullata, var. palmata, Hand-leaf Violet. 
Carpinus Americana, Blue or Water Beech, 
Betula lenta, Sweet or Black Birch. 
Qstrya Virginicu, Hardhack. 
Veronica peregrina, Pursalane Speed well. 
Plantago! nceolata Ripplegrass. 


Cerastiumviscosum, Large Mouse-ear Chickweed, 





Standing Announcements: 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 
Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Crrcu.ar. : 


NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 885 Broadway, N. Y. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven, Conn. Wum- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system ComPpiex Mar- 
riage, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufil- 
cient acquaintance; but not on mere application or profession 
of fympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


. STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the-Oneida Community, Oneida, New York» 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive liet and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great vayiety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. ¥. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 885 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 835 Broadway, N. Y. 








SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y., Branch, 385 Broadway, New York. 


©. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 385 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6196.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our rtunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enough with your orders 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 








PICTURES. 

The following pop views of the Oneida Communit 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
; 3 and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
rice 75cents. Various Repennnnete ews of the Buildings and 
roups and Grounds can be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 


sent by mail, post paid, on receipt ofthepricenamed. Addr 
i Community, Oneida, NY. _ 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of Tue CircuLax, unbound, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, con- 
taining Writings and Reminiscences of Mre. M. E. Cragin, with 
an account of her death, Home-Taiks by J. H. Mey &c., and 
Vols, Iand II of the New Series. For sale at this Office., at 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post paid) by mail,at $1.75. 





¢ PUBLICATIONS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF AN Faitn; an octavo 
pamphlet of AS pages; by J, H, Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Maxe Coxrmence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry Tn J.H. Noyrs. Price, 50 cts. perdoz. 


Tue Traprer’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narrati 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 ets. 


[The above works are for sale at this office.] 


veer and Illustrations. 





